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NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
Bt Pbofessob Adgdstds S. Caeeieb, D.D., 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
I. 

One of tlie most interesting phenomena in Hebrew syntax is 
the nominal clause. It occurs throughout Hebrew literature and 
is, of course, not confined to any particular book ; but there are 
striking examples of its use in the Psalms, the correct treatment 
of which will at least make our renderings more exact. 

A nominal clause is a sentence whose subject is either a noun 
or pronoun, and whose predicate is likewise a noun, pronoun, 
adjective, or participle. No verb is expressed in the Hebrew in 
such cases, but some form of the verb to he may often be sup- 
plied. Such a sentence expresses state or condition, not action. 
When the predicate is a participle, the state is generally an active 
one. The participle photographs, as it were, some particular point 
of a moving scene. When the predicate is a noun or adjective, an 
inherent state is described, and often one which is passive. An 
example may be found in Ps. 42:8, ^yp Dinri"bi< Dlnri "Deep 
unto deep is calling." The picture is vivid. The poet does not 
content himself with a statement of what is customary, nor merely 
continuous, but by a bold stroke portrays that which would chal- 
lenge the immediate attention of the traveler. The external, 
patent condition in that distant land is the roar of the cataracts. 
The construction employed, therefore, is nominal, and the expres- 
sive word is a participle. 

Another example is in Ps. 8, where we read : M^ ^^''jIN! TiMT 
Y^ljJH'bSa ^'0:n T'^^i, "Yahweh our Lord, how majestic is thy 
name in all the earth!" The predicate is an adjective and 
expresses the inherent quality of God's name. The condition or 
state is passive, not active. It does not produce an effect, but is 
merely contemplated as existing. The construction with the 
participle is very closely akin to that of the imperfect and is 
often confused with it in translation, while sentences whose 
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predicates are nouns resemble those with the perfect. This is 
quite natural when we discover that the perfect describes a fad 
and the imperfect an action. 

Nominal clauses do not always require to have the verb to he 
supplied, for they are not always independent and co6rdinate 
sentences. They are oftentimes dependent clauses and form 
parts of a complex sentence. In the Revised Version, and in 
translations generally, the distinctions between verbal and nomi- 
nal sentences are frequently confused. Participial clauses are 
often rendered as if identical with sentences having the imperfect, 
and are thereby given a continuative force which they do not 
possess. Again, nominal clauses are treated at times as if coor- 
dinate with an accompanying sentence, containing a perfect or 
imperfect tense. In the latter case it will be found that the 
nominal clause is either a subject or an object. 

Taking a very familiar example, Ps. 23 : 1, we shall be able to 
illustrate one or two points. In the first place the emphasis is 
not "Yahweh [rather than Asshur, or some other deity] is my 
shepherd," nor " Yahweh [the great God] condescends to be my 
shepherd," but " Yahweh being my shepherd, I shall not want." 
That is, shepherding care is one of the phases of Yahweh's 
activity, a phase which excites not the psalmist's wonder so much 
as his faith. Again, the words "^l HlH'' are not to be taken as 
a sentence coordinate, or nearly so, with "iCnH i^b , but as a 
circumstantial clause, expressing the simple, confident recog- 
nition of Yahweh's relation to the psalmist. 

In Ps. 16:11 occur several nominal clauses which are usually 
translated as if coordinate with the first clause and its leading 
verb. This is the rendering of the Revised Version : "Thou wilt 
show me the path of life ; in thy presence is fulness of joy ; in 
thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore." The verb at 
the beginning is plainly a jussive, and shown to be such by its 
position, for it is the first word in the sentence. It should, there- 
fore, be translated "show me" ("cause me to know"). The 
noun-clauses should all be taken as objects of "'iS'^'l'in , and the 
translation should be as follows : 

Show me the path of life, 

The satisfying fulness of joys in thy presence, 
The delightful experiences which are at thy right 
hand forever. 
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In Ps. 46:10 the nominal clause is the subject of the succeeding 
verbs. The ninth verse reads : 

Come See the wonderful acts of Yahweh, 
How he hath set desolations in the earth ; 

and the tenth verse is rendered in the R. V. as if the participle 
clause V"'5^ri n;2p"l? T&Crb'C TC'3.Z'2 were coordinate with the 
two following : 

He maketh wars to cease to the end of the earth, 

He breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder, 

He burneth the chariots in the fire. 

But while IT'lZlal'J is a participle, two of the succeeding verbs are 
imperfects and the other a perfect with waw consecutive. It is 
contrary to the analogy of the language to render the participle 
by exactly the same tense-form as the imperfects of customary 
action. The first four words of the tenth verse are more naturally 
taken as the compound subject of the verbs which follow, which 
gives us the following translation : 

He that causeth wars to cease to the ends of the earth 

breaketh the bow 
And cutteth the spear in sunder, the chariot he burneth 

in the fire. 

The case is precisely similar to Ps. 2 : 4, pM^ZJ^ D'^'2'ffilS ^TCi'' , 
where the participial clause is plainly the subject of the verb and 
in apposition to ^;h^ in the next clause. The vividness of the 
participial construction, however, can be brought out best by the 
following translation : 

There is one sitting in the heavens. 

He is laughing — 

Even the Lord — 

He is mocking at them. 

The first verse of the ninety-first psalm has always been a crux 
to interpreters. The accepted and well-known translation is : 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Or, according to the margin of the R. V., "He that dwelleth .... 
that abideth under the shadow of the Almighty, even I, will say," 
etc. The margin makes the twofold mistake of treating the par- 
ticiple nipi"' and the imperfect "liiblTi^ as if they were exactly 
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coordinate, and as if both were clauses in apposition to " I " and 
subjects of ^'2^ (vs. 2). The text of the K. V. is much better, 
though I should prefer to translate either thus, bringing out the 
continuative force of "ijibril : 

The dweller in the secret place of the Most High 
Will ever lodge (continually abide) under the shadow of the 
Almighty ; 

or thus : 

There is one sitting in the secret place of the Most High 1 
He will ever abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

The latter rendering removes in part, at least, the objection 
that the two clauses in our version are tautologous. It is justified 
by the fact that the participle SIDS"' describes a state, " Lo, there 
is one sitting aloft in the cleft of the rocks," 'i"'b3' "^I^CH , while 
the imperfect at the end of the verse goes on to describe the 
results that will follow. The rendering is further justified by 
the dramatic character of the psalm : one down in the valley 
calls to the one who has found a safe shelter under some over- 
hanging rock, and describes his security and blessedness. 

II. 

A peculiarity of psalm syntax which is quite generally over- 
looked is the balance of tenses in parallel clauses. Ps. 2 has 
interesting illustrations of this. In vs. la the perfect is used, in 
lb the imperfect. This is reversed in vs. 2, giving a chiastic 
structure. In Ps. 24:2 is another good example. In such cases 
it ought to be manifest that the translation of the two verbs by 
the same tense-form is incorrect. 

In Ps. 2 : 1 ViIJjl expresses a fact which is the necessary 
antecedent of the events described in vss. 16 and 2. ^SH"' is in 
the imperfect because the writer is describing the actions which 
are taking place, namely, the plots and schemes of the insurgent 
nations and their rulers. Vs. 2 presents in the imperfect ^!3ii"ri'] 
a picture of troops arriving and falling into line preparatory to 
the great revolt, while the final verb ^ICiD is perfect, because the 
initiatory fact is again brought forward, "the rulers have taken 
counsel together," hence these great movements. Let us trans- 
late, then, in this way : 
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Wherefore have the nations raged, 

And the peoples — why are they engaging in empty plots ? 

Kings of the earth are setting themselves in array. 

And as for the rulers, they have (already) taken counsel 

together 
Against Yahweh and against his anointed. 

The balance of tenses in Ps. 24:2 may be brought out thus ; 

For he [Yahweh] founded it upon the seas, 
And upon the streams he still holds it fast. 



III. 

There are many cases in which the correct rendering of the 
original is missed because the jussive imperfect is overlooked or 
ignored. Numerous instances can be cited from the R. V. where 
no adequate attention is given to this tense-form. Yet the jussive 
is unmistakable when the verb is 1 '7 or Si 'b . And though in 
other classes of verbs it does not as a rule have a distinctive form, 
nevertheless an imperfect preceded by the simple waw, or stand- 
ing as the first word in a sentence, is almost invariably a jussive. 
Exceptions to the latter case are probably only apparent, or are 
due to the Massoretic verse-divisions, which at times arbitrarily 
cut across a homogeneous sentence. 

There are two main uses of the jussive : first, it is employed 
with an imperative force ; and, second, it is used in the apodosis, 
in which case it usually is preceded by the simple wftw, and need 
not be translated with the auxiliary "let" or "shall." Ps. 72 
contains a number of very instructive examples of the jussive 
with the imperative force. 

The difficult passage Ps. 49:8-10 is misunderstood and mis- 
translated through a complete disregard of the principles of 
Hebrew syntax. The R. V. translates : 

None of them can by any means redeem his brother. 

Nor give to God a ransom for him. 

(For the redemption of their soul is costly. 

And must be let alone forever) 

That he should still live alway. 

That he should not see corruption (marg., the pit). 

The Amer. Rev. for soul read life, and for and must be let alone 
read and it faileth. Baethgen translates in much the same way, 
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except that he reads tlS in vs. 8 for lli^ (c/. vs. 16) and mS"' 
for Jills'; . 

Vs. 9, the portion usually treated as a parenthesis, is the one 
around which the main difficulty centers. The verb at the begin- 
ning of vs. 10 is '^rfl , the apocopated form, and is used with the 
simple wftw ; it is therefore the jussive, but in this case, being in 
the apodosis, the translation, "that he should still live alway," is 
perfectly consistent and correct ; but the tense in vs. 9a is also 
imperfect and is preceded by the simple wftw. There is absolutely 
no reason for assuming a construction for ^]5?.1 (^s. 9) different 
from ''tl'^'l (vs. 10); they are both imperfects of the apodosis, 
dependent upon "ri"] i^b (vs. 8). b'lril , the second verb of vs. 9, 
is perfect with wftw consecutive, continuing "ip'^l and likewise 
dependent on "ri"] i^b . 

The constructions in vs. 9 are, however, elliptical, "i^^ in the 
majority of instances is followed by "'j'^S or b ; cf.l Sam. 26 : 21 ; 
2 Kings 1:13, 14, in each of which passages 1225 is the subject. 
Ps. 72:14 is another instructive example: TT$'3. U'2'^ Ij?"'! . In 
Ps. 49 : 9, if we supply TS'^yS , the sense of the clause will be 
"that the redemption money which the man would offer should 
have any value in God's eyes." 

Again, bin usually has the meaning "to leave," "leave off," 
"desist from." It is sometimes followed by the accusative, and 
sometimes by "^ ; cf. Judg. 9:9, "Shall I leave my fatness" 
(accus.); Exod. 14:12, "Cease from us," ^2537^ "let us alone 
and let us serve the Egyptians." In Ps. 49 blH should be given 
its regular meaning, and its subject should be supplied from 
D^nbijt (vs. 8), its object, to be understood, is the man who 
hypothetically offers the ransom. The translation, therefore, 
which commends itself is the following : 

8. Not a man [of mine enemies] can find redemption, 
He cannot give to God his ransom, 

9. So that the redemption of his life ' should be valuable 

[in God's eyes], 
And that He [God] should cease [from him, the man] 

forever, 
10. That he [the man] should go on living forever. 
That he should not see the pit. 

1 Bead *n»S5 • 



